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THE NOVELS OF GEORGE ELIOT. 


N the early part of the year 1859, Adam Bede was 

issued by Blackwood. The author was known only as 
having contributed to Blackwood’s Magazine in ’57 some 
sketches, which, although they are now recognized asa 
fitting opening to a successful career, had not led the 
English public to expect the advent of a great novel wri- 
ter. That such a writer had appeared there could now 
be no doubt. Adam Bede took the critics by storm. Its 
publication was regarded as the most important literary 
event since the time when Charlotte Bronté was raised to 
fame by Jane Eyre. No one seems to have detected in it 
the work of a feminine hand, or to have guessed that the 
name upon the title page was only a pseudonym. The 
Edinburgh, at any rate, in the course of an enthusiastic 
review, spoke repeatedly of “Mr.” Eliot, and even to 
Blackwood’s, which might be supposed to have been in 
the secret, the new author was “he.” But by the time of 
the publication of The Mill on the Floss, in ’60, it was no 
secret that George Eliot was, in reality, Miss Marion 
Evans. Since 60 we have received, in slow succession, 
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Silas Marner, Romola, Felix Holt, and now, at last, Mid- 
dlemarch. Six novels—and short ones, too, if Dickens’ or 
Thackeray’s be taken as standards—with some poems, 
have made up the literary work of thirteen years; it 
would be well for some other authors if they would do 
their work as slowly. In no one of this series is there 
any trace of carelessness, much less of failing power. 
George Eliot’s position is better established now than 
ever, and the position is just that which she would desire. 
She has not become universally popular; her genius is of 
too high an order to be appreciated by the mass of fiction- 
swallowers. Her intelligent admirers are to be found 
among the comparatively small class of thoughtful readers 
to whom the development of the human soul, whether 
under grand or mean conditions, is of infinitely greater 
interest than any cunningly contrived maze of incidents. 

Any one who considers the feminine mind as fitted only 
for light accomplishments, will be struck by the remark- 
able exception which George Eliot presents to this rule. 
She likes to satirize the masculine assumption of mental 
superiority. Romola di Bardi, patient servant of her 
father, is assured by the crusty old scholar that the “ accu- 
racy which is the soul of scholarship”’ is impossible to 
her. The Rev. Walter Stelling, who is ambitious to “ edit 
a Greek play, and invent several new readings,” and 
whose caliber is measured by that ambition, declares that 
girls are “quick and shallow,” and disheartens by his 
words the bright little girl of Dorlcote Mill. So, again, 
in Middlemarch, the rattle-brained Mr. Brooke pronounces 
the opinion that “ deep studies, classics, mathematics, that 
kind of thing, are too taxing for a woman—too taxing, 
you know.” Whether or not the superficial gentleman’s 
generalization is true in the main, George Eliot gives con- 
stant evidence of wide learning and culture. The Greek, 
Roman, Italian and English literatures are at her command. 
She is at home with Aristotle and Polybius. Many of the 
natural sciences are unsealed to her. Even mathematics 
furnishes her with suggestions and analogies. There is 
nothing pedantic about her; she never parades her knowl- 
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edge. Her quotations and rhetorical figures are always 
apposite and shrewd. Not the least admirable thing 
about her style is its incrustation of metaphors. One who 
loves a good illustration will find enough to enjoy in 
George Eliot. 

A fine, quiet vein of humor, too, is one of George Eliot's 
gifts. Now and then the amusing things which her char- 
acters say and do are of a sort to win sympathy. Who 
cannot enter into the state of mind which prompted Mag- 
gie Tulliver to drive nails into the head of her doll-fetish ? 
or that which expressed itself in Tom Tulliver’s prayer 
for deliverance from the difficulties of Latin and Euclid? 
Now and then, too, we are introduced to a pitiably weak- 
minded person, too weak to excite in us any stronger feel- 
ing than vexation. Commonly, however, our author's 
humor takes a satiric turn, keen but not caustic. She 
likes to make an epigram, and is, perhaps, over-fond of 
creating men and women who, not having the polish of 
elegant society, are possessed of sharp tongues, and a 
more or less aphoristic style of speech. Certainly there 
are such people, and it is only the number of them in 
George Eliot which is excessive. Mrs. Poyser, the first of 
the series, is the best. To hear her talk is to come in con- 
tact with the concentrated essence of country-bred 
shrewdness. Hear her: “Ah! it’s all very fine having a 
ready-made rich man, but may happen he'll be a ready- 
made fool; and it’s no use filling your pocket full o’ money 
if you’ve got a hole in the corner. It'll do you no good 
to sit in a spring cart 0’ your own, if you’ve got a soft to 
drive you; he'll soon turn you over into the ditch. I 
allays said I’d never marry a man as had got no brains ; 
for where’s the use of a woman having brains of her own 
if she’s tackled to a geck as everybody’s a-laughing at? 
She might as well dress herself fine to sit back’ard ona 
donkey.” 

The element in George Eliot’s novels which contributes 
most powerfully to the impression they produce, is an in- 
tense appreciation of moral good and evil. In her eyes 
sin is awful. She gives us no exaggerated pictures of sin, 
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no monsters of villainy. Her representations of the insid- 


ious, degrading results of deviation from the path of 


strictest duty are irresistible, because they are true. She 
is in sympathy, too, with all high and unworldly aspira- 
tions, with all that is noblest in human character. With 
her, love, instead of being the one thing desirable, the 
end of all difficulties, is only one of many grand experi- 
ences. Nevertheless she looks upon life sadly. There 
is no unalloyed pleasure in it, unless it be the vivid 
pleasure of childhood. The “ water of tears” is always 
mingled with the “oil of joy.” Not that she sees more 
sorrow in the world than is actually to be seen there, but 
that she is blind to the brightest facts of Christianity. 
The triumphant gospel faith, which she can picture so 
faithfully and attractively, does not color her own views 
of life. 

The opening of the seventeenth chapter of Adam Bede 
sets forth the theory which guides the author in the 
choice and treatment of character. She says: “You 
must have perceived long ago that I aspire to give no 
more than a faithful account of men and things as they 
have mirrored themselves in my mind. The mirror is 
doubtless defective; the outlines will sometimes be dis- 
turbed ; but I feel as much bound to tell you, as precisely 
as I can, what that reflection is, as if | were in the witness- 
box narrating my experience on oath. . . . . And 
I would not, even if I had the choice, be the clever novelist 
who could create a world so much better than this in 
which we get up in the morning to do our daily work, 
that you would be likely to turn a harder, colder eye on 
the dusty streets and the common green fields—on the 
real breathing men and women who can be chilled by 
your indifference or injured by your prejudice; who can 
be cheered and helped onward by your fellow-feeling, 
your forbearance, your outspoken, brave justice. So | am 
content to tell my simple story, without trying to make 
things seem better than they were; dreading nothing, in- 
deed, but falsity, which, in spite of one’s best efforts, there 
is reason to dread.” 
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George Eliot, then, has studied closely men and women 
whom others might think unworthy of notice. She in- 
vests with interest the simple lives of farming folk, or the 
“emmet-like”’ thoughts and ways of an old-fashioned pro- 
vincial town; and the interest we feel in these people 
never depends upon farcical representations, but always 
upon trueness to life. An interesting comparison might 
be drawn between Mrs. Tulliver and Mrs. Nickleby. 
Both are foolish women, who were pretty once and who 
have a high opinion of their abilities and importance. 
Mrs. Nickleby is invariably and excessively funny. She 
is so destitute of sense as to believe a crazy man who 
throws garden vegetables at her to be a high-born lover. 
Mrs. Tulliver’s mental range is no wider. Her ordinary 
observations are quite as ill-timed. But instead of being 
a laughable caricature, she is a veritable woman, into the 
secrets of whose heart we are admitted, whom we can 
pity in her silliness, and whose abounding love toward 
her child in distress redeems her from utter contempt. 
So Lisbeth Bede has a good deal in common with Mrs. 
Gummidge, but the one bears about the same relation to 
the other that a character of Shakespeare’s does to one of 
Ben Jonson’s. 

It must not be supposed that George Eliot does no 
more than anatomize humdrum, unattractive people. 
The chief interest in each of her books centers in some 
momentous experience. It is the lapse of a pure soul 
into a life of falsehood; it is the passionate struggle of 
one rich in the capacities of enjoyment between the prof- 
fered life of self-gratification and the demands of duty ; 
it is a terrible passion for revenge; it is the divine mission 
of a Methodist woman to minister to a world lying in 
wickedness; it is such material as this that is chosen in 
preference to hair-breadth escapes, murders, or other 
well-worn devices for exciting curiosity. The inner his- 
tory of the important actors in these dramas is worked 
out with pre-Raphaelite minuteness. Any one of these 
novels is a store-house of psychological analyses and wise 
comments on life. Indeed, George Eliot has been accused 
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of paying too much attention to details. If the details 
are so elaborated as to interfere with the general effect, 
then the charge is true; but I do not think they are. 
Archdeacon Hare, in contrasting poetry with such 
novels as The Mysteries of Udolpho, has expressed so 
much better than I can do the superiority of character- 
painting to the construction of plots, that | cannot help 
quoting him. He says: “ While the interest awakened by 
curiosity fades away when the curiosity has once been 
gratified, true poetical interest, the interest excited by the 
throes and conflicts of human passion, is wont to increase 
as we become familiar with its object. In truth, a mys- 
tery is unworthy of the name, unless it becomes more 
mysterious when we have been initiated into it than it 
was before.” If, then, you want to be amused by a clev- 
erly told story, read whom you will. If you want to be 
initiated into the mysteries of character, read George 
Eliot. F. B. T. 
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BENEDICT’S SOLILOQUY. 


66 O wed, or not to wed,’—the old, old question; 


and, as far as | can see, the Gordian knot which 
guards the way to its solution has not grown any easier 
to handle during the long ages in which it has played its 
part so faithfully. And here am I become a modern 
Alexander. What I shall do I am sure | cannot tell. 
But “time flies,” saith the saying, “and we fly with it,” 
or something of the kind—don’t matter; at any rate, its 
swift wings must have gotten a fresh stock of speed the 
last few days, so quickly have they gone and left me only 
two in which to find an answer to my question. Well, | 


suppose I must still wait for something to turn up, but if 


” 


it keeps me waiting long, I'll 
“ Well, Grumpy !” 
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Almost before these words, uttered in a truly terrifying 
voice, had bidden farewell to the little mouth that was 
looking over his shoulder to watch the effect of its com- 
munication, our hero’s doubts had fled to parts unknown. 
In that brief space all the strong bulwarks in which his 
bachelor joys, in anticipation, mainly, had reared around 
his heart, were swept away and vanished unlamented. 
For, by some means the true feelings of his heart had 
risen up triumphant, and would not suffer any opposition 
from his stubborn will, so long the cause of the indecision 
displayed in his soliloquy. Something had turned up 
very promptly, and had decided for him his puzzling 
question so easily and naturally that his manner was left 
quite unconstrained, as he answered her sudden self- 
announcement with a reproachful comment on its effect 
upon his nerves. 

Meanwhile, in kindness to our readers, I will turn back 
upon the progress of events and endeavor to make plain 
the mystery in which my story is involved. 

“Once upon a time,” in the early summer of a year not 
very long gone by, two persons were sitting in the cool, 
shady parlor of a house on Brooklyn Heights. They sat 
there long, and talked on many subjects, but of their con- 
versation only the part with which we are concerned 
need be related. 

“ You are willing, then, Dick ?” 

“Yes, Maggie, | suppose so.” But the voice in which 
he said it was even less eager than his words, and she saw 
that he was not converted. 

“You see, Kate will have to stay in hot New York all 
summer long, unless she goes with us. Father is willing, 
but says that he cannot take two girls without some one 
to help him entertain them; and it will be so much nicer 
for us all, if you will only go. Four just make a party, 
you know. Come, Dick, be gracious!” And handsome 
Maggie Gregory plead so eloquently and skillfully in her 
friend’s cause that her brother’s heart was moved. She 
was at once the “ prettiest, sweetest, smartest, most ac- 
complished and altogether bewitching girl that ever had 
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the fortune to go to boarding-school with any one,” this 
enthusiastic sister of his was sure. Her enthusiasm tri- 
umphed, but not without some difficulty. For Dick, | 
grieve to say it, was not a “ladies’ man.”” He was a 
young alumnus of Yale College, and, during his first three 
years within those classic precincts, had followed with the 
utmost precision the path which has been trodden by so 
many feet. He had played the Freshman, Sophomore, 
Junior, but, strange to say, in the supposed accomplish- 
ments of Seniors he had been exceedingly deficient, and 
so small was the love he made, and so few were the hearts 
he broke, that his character could only be expressed by 
those comprehensive words, “not a ladies’ man.” And 
this Benedict of ours was so well satisfied with the man- 
ner of life to which this short phrase points unerringly, 
that he had no wish to change. Much pleasure had he 
promised himself that summer in tramping through the 
Adirondacks alone with his rod and gun, and it must all 
be given up because of this addition to his sister’s party 
and the duties which were thereby brought upon him. 
So his rod and gun were stowed away in a dark corner, 
and a dress coat filled the place which they left vacant. 

And thus it was that we found him at Lake George, 
some eight or ten weeks afterward, seated one morning 
on the piazza of the hotel, and, with the usual story- 
writer’s and story-reader’s privilege, have been able to 
discover his most secret thoughts. It is unnecessary to 
explain to my experienced readers what has been going 
on, meantime. How he went forth armed at all points 
for resistance, and was conquered almost at first sight; 
and how his pride would not let him tender his submission 
to his victor, or even acknowledge his conquest to him- 
self. And how she—but who can read a lady’s heart 
through a lady’s actions? That not I. And, finally—for 
have I not explained this already ?—how the matter was 
decided on his part; how in an instant and against his 
will he was changed from a state of indecision to a state 
of the most undeniable love, and how, in his inexperience, 
he never questioned his success. 
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The evening of that day saw him sitting in the same 
corner of that huge piazza, and lo! his solitude was again 
invaded by the same person. He had been thinking, too, 
of the same things that had formed the subject of his 
morning cogitations, but thinking of them in how differ- 
enta way. So he was well prepared for such an inter- 
view. 

“Oh, Dick! I am so disappointed.” 

This in a most piteous tone drew from him a sympa- 
thetic inquiry into the why and wherefore of the matter. 

“You see, I have spent almost all the afternoon on Dia- 
mond Island, vainly searching for a respectable specimen 
to carry away. I promised to get one for a friend’s col- 
lection, and now I shall not be able.” The fatigue and 
disappointment of the afternoon had so cast down her 
spirits that, at the moment, she really felt as if she had 
suffered a great misfortune; and when he said quickly, 
“Why, I will find you any number of them,” the rebound 
of her elastic nature carried her to the other extreme. 

“Qh! if you will, ’ll give you anything in the world,” 
she cried, eagerly. 

It was easily said, and she knew it when she saw the 
meaning look in his dark eyes, and would have given 
almost as much as she had promised him to get it back. 
For he had a strange way of taking all her extravagant 
speeches as means in earnest; and, though she could not 
be considered bound by such a promise, she was too proud 
to hesitate to fulfil it at any cost. What the cost would 
be his look had said, and she, by instinct, as it were, had 
understood. Nor was her opinion changed when the tone 
of his answer reached her ear, though the words meant 
nothing. 

“It is a bargain,” he said. 

Who shall dare assert that, with her many opportun- 
ities, during those long eight weeks, her woman’s eye had 
not read his heart? And yet, when the moment came, 
she seemed totally unprepared, and, without allowing him 
to press the subject farther, she hastily excused herself 
and rushed up to her room. In the confusion that fol- 
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lowed his silent declaration, Dick did not know whether 
to read good or bad omens; so he called forth his patience 
to wait, and was not surprised and scarcely sorry when 
he heard that Kate, for unexplained reasons, would not 
appear again that night. 

When Benedict came down next morning, he found 
that the others had preceded him. Kate was not pale and 
haggard as she should have been, but seemed a little ner- 
vous and distrait, and answered all inquiries into the cause 
of her self-seclusion of the night before by saying that her 
long row had exhausted her. After breakfast Maggie 
went riding with her father, leaving the two together 
with a strict injunction to keep quiet. 

Kate made no objection when he proposed to take her 
to the island, and in a few moments they were moving 
rapidly down the lake toward it. The distance, which 
had seemed interminably long only the day before, was 
shortened so much by the difference in their speed and by 
the pre-occupation of her mind, that she did not realize 
that they were there until she felt the boat grate upon the 
rocks. Then she sprang out and sat down at the water’s 
edge, to await the result of his search. 

I have nothing theatrical or tragic saved up to give my 
readers as the crowning event of this little story, but only 
a simple conclusion such as is worthy of it. But if I do 
not offer you a tragedy, at least my comedy is raised 
somewhat above the ordinary range of life by my hero- 
ine’s romantic notion of what true love should be, and 
the trouble which it caused her. Kate felt that her lover 
loved her truly, and had no doubts about his worthiness ; 
she knew also that she liked him, but here her knowledge 
ended, and there began a broad field for conjecture and 
mistake. And here her romance showed itself—in that 
she would not tell him “ yes” until she had read her heart 
and found it full of love. But this, with all her self-inves- 
tigation, she failed of doing, and only made herself sure 
of one thing,—that, in every bright air-castle of her active 
fancy’s building, Benedict was to be found, and, with the 
most obnoxious stubbornness, would stay. With unnat- 
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ural blindness she did not discover in the circumstance 
any important meaning, and only thought it real unkind 
in him to act so. 

And so she waited for him in a half tragic and, alas, 
half comic humor, fully alive to the strangeness of her 
situation, and yet having in her heart a deep sense of its 
true importance. But the comedy disappeared and the 
tragedy filled the whole horizon of her thoughts as she 
heard his steps approaching. He was serious enough, 
poor fellow, and she must answer him. He still came 
nearer, and when, at last, she looked up, he stood by her 
side; and, as he held out his hand full of the glittering 
crystals, seemed fairly to devour her with his eyes. She 
took the stones without looking at them, and waited 
breathlessly for him to speak. 

“ Kate!” 

His love so rang in every tone of his rich voice, ren- 
dered eloquent by the true-hearted feeling that was ex- 
pressed in it, that volumes could not contain the meaning 
of that single word. She understood it all, and quickly 
cried—‘“ Oh, Dick! give me time!”’ 

No limner could ever fix on canvas the shade that for 
an instant overspread his features, so strangely were the 
elements of fear and hope combined in it, and so quickly 
did it pass away. “In half an hour I will come back; and 
of course that thoughtless promise means nothing,” he 
said, hoarsely, and, having said it, turned away. 

Why was it—who can tell me?—that his last words 
about the promise, which she would once have heard so 
willingly, caused her heart a pang, and made her almost 
angry ? “‘ Why should her promises mean nothing ? What 
right had he to dismiss them so lightly ? How did he 
know that she had not intended it to mean something ?” 
Thus her strange indignation argued for a space, but it 
soon gave way to her former state of perplexity. Her 
feelings in this interview, and many circumstances con- 
nected with the matter, almost inclined her to think that 
she did love him; but yet she was not satisfied, and as 
long as there remained a shade of doubt, her lips refused 
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to say that little “yes.” She was completely non-plussed ; 
and what aggravated her misfortune was that her thoughts 
would keep flying off to the ends of the earth, and, while 
she tried to confine them to one subject, he seemed always 
to accompany them and to entice them further still. 

And so she sat there and the time passed by. She 
needed no watch to tell her when the half hour was over. 
The sudden throbbing of her heart bore too plain a mean- 
ing, but no one appeared, and the perfect stillness was 
broken only by the low wash of the waves upon the shore. 
There could be no mistake, for her watch, too, now said 
that it was time for his return. Five, ten, fifteen minutes 
more went by on wings of lead, and then suddenly the 
thought came to her that he might have gone, and all 
that was left of her uncertainty vanished like a flash. She 
never thought of the absurdity of the idea, though their 
boat was floating safely within sight, for her heart was 
full of pain and terror. She had found out, at last, that 
she loved him, that she had loved him all the time, but so 
deeply and silently that it was as a part of her nature, and 
she could not distinguish it. And now she feared that she 
had lost him through her indecision, and so painful was 
such a possibility to her that she could not restrain her- 
self from calling him aloud— 

“Oh, Dick! Dick!” 

But, in her trouble she had not heard the hasty steps 
coming toward her over the rocks, nor was she aware of 
his presence until he stood beside her, and answered her 
summons. 

“Yes, Kate.” 

Then she sprang up and cried confusedly and a little as 
if she were ashamed of herself—“ I—I was afraid that you 
had gone,” and burst into tears. 

Even had it been a sacrifice to say it, she would have 
been amply repaid by the flash of joy that lighted up his 
face, could she have seen it; but the words come from the 
bottom of her heart, and as such he understood them 


fully. 
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THE ANCIENT BALLAD OF SIR 


The boisterous laugh rose high, and all 
The banqueters were gay, 

Within the festal hall there strode 
A minstrel old and gray. 


He sat him down near the pillar tall 
With a weary sigh of pain ; 

But a bumper of the sparkling wine, 
And his eye grew bright again. 


“Sing us a song,” said Earl de Vere, 
“Some lay of the olden time ; 

And let each ear with reverence hear 
The gray-haired minstrel’s rhyme.” 


“Tl sing you a song of the olden time, 
Of a valiant knight and true, 

And all shall hear the ancient tale 
Of the brave and bold Sir Hugh. 


Sir Hugh was owned the bravest knight 
In all the Northern land, 

And he loved the beautiful Lady Jane 
And asked of her her hand. 


Sir Hugh knelt at his lady’s feet, 
‘ My Lady fair,’ quoth he, 

‘By daring deed, I swear I’ll prove 
My lasting love for thee.’ 


‘Sir Knight, I deeply fear that if 
Thou my commands obey, 

Thou'lt curse the fate that led thee here 
To pledge thy faith to-day.’ 


The brave Sir Hugh was stirréd then 
With fire of noble pride ; 

‘ A true and fearless love,’ quoth he, 
‘Is mine—let me be tried.’ 


‘ Then to the coast, sail o’er the main 
And reach the Dragon’s land, 

And, having slain the monster dread, 
Come back and claim my hand.’ 
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A sudden pallor blanched his cheek, 
But quickly passed away. 

He kissed her hand, and mounting straight, 
He hastened to obey. 


Sir Hugh had reached the sea, when, lo! 
Out spake a friar gray: 

‘Ho Knight ! why sail’st thou o’er the main ? 
What deed dost thou essay ?” 


‘Good sir,’ the Knight replied, ‘I pray 
Thy blessing rest on me; 

I go to slay the Dragon dread 
That roams beyond the sea.’ 


‘’Twas well I met thee, valiant Knight ! 
For though both old and ill, 

My aid shall save thy life, and thou 
The Dragon dread shalt kill. 


Take this most blessed amulet, 
And guard it well, I pray, 

For with it thou shalt conquer, and 
The monster Dragon slay.’ 


With grateful thanks, the amulet 
Sir Hugh received in hand, 

And having sailed nine days or more, 
He reached the Dragon’s land. 


He scarce had mounted his good steed 
When terrible the roar 

Of Dragon bellowing through the land 
Did shake the sea and shore. 


But nothing daunted, bold Sir Hugh 
Straight toward the Dragon rode ; 

Three hundred feet in length it was, 
And nearly half as broad. 


The Dragon opened wide its jaws, 
Its tail in air lashed round, 

While bold Sir Hugh, with hasty prayer, 
Flew onward o’er the ground. 


He neared the jaws! The amulet 
With quick hand threw, and then 

He plunged into the Dragon’s throat,— 
And didn’t come out again. 
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From morn to eve through many days, 
The Lady Jane did wait 

And watch to see—but watched in vain— 
Sir Hugh before her gate. 


And one day standing on the tower, 
To watch each distant speck, 

She leaned too far, and slipping off, 
She fell and broke her neck.” 


* * * oo * 


But scarce was the strain of the harper through— 
A serious strain it proved for him too,— 
When the guests rose up with a shout. 
So furious were they all at the piece, 
At the shocking wise of the Knight’s decease— 
For they all expected the Dragon slain 
The bold Sir Hugh to come back again, 
And marry the lady he loved so true, 
In the manner bold lovers usually do— 
That they kicked the minstrel out. W. A. C. 





-*>o—_——_ 


IN DEFENSE OF AN ABUSED INSTRUMENT. 


HE instrument in question is the weather. But by 

the weather is meant not that combination of meteor- 
ological phenomena commonly so called, and viewed as 
an instrument of Providence to influence for good or ill 
the physical destinies of mankind, but rather the same 
succession of heat and cold, clouds, tempests, frosts and 
floods, regarded as an instrument in men’s own hands for 
the affecting of their minds and the developing of their 
intellectual faculties. 

Considered as an instrument of Providence, the weather 
requires no defense. Its material power all admit. But 
in the light of a mental and spiritual agent it has come to 
be so strangely misapprehended that a sense of justice im- 
pels the author to appear in its defence. Many deny to 
the weather any such sphere of influence. Many, admit- 
ting the influence, contemn it as wholly baneful. In illus- 
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tration of this statement, you have but to cast an eye upon 
the form in which this wide fallacy is most commonly 
apparent, namely, upon the attitude which those who, from 
their intellectual acumen, ought to know better, assume 
toward all conversation upon the weather—asserting, with 
the arrogance of superiority, that it is trivial, puerile, a 
waste of breath, and the like. With so many epithets and 
base analogies have they loaded it, that ’tis fallen quite 
commonly into disrepute ; until he or she, who habitually 
indulges in it, is set down for a dullard and a specimen of 
the species bore. 

We, on the contrary, maintain that the weather can be 
none else than a most efficient mental stimulus and spir- 
itual purge. Bethink you, first, how near to all and 
adapted to all is this influence. Nature’s fair pageant is 
everywhere and at all times unfolded. She doth never 
set it forth from town to town at rare and precarious in- 
tervals and for the pleasure of the chosen few, as doth 
that (humanly speaking) Prince of Showmen with his 
unequalled combination; but in every place, and from 
year to year, her tent is pitched, her curtain up, and no 
minion “ clothed with a little brief authority ” debars from 
this bravest of displays all but ticketed spectators. 

It follows that this constant influx of benificent influ- 
ences doth much lift up the emotions of men, strengthen 
their aspirations, and purify their passions. There be 
some who ever walk the world with downcast gaze, as if 
they were possessed of an invisible muck rake; as if, hav 
ing, at some time, found a bit of silver along their path, 
they were under vow to beat up its fellow; who might 
never know of the sunshine except as it gives a more dis- 
coverable lustre to their gains, or of the rain except as it 
dampens the dust around their sordid feet. To such how 
superior the weather-wise. He lifts up his head and looks 
abroad, seeing much that leads to reverence and aspira- 
tion. Perhaps he becomes a poet thereby. At any rate, 
he expands the chest and rectifies the spinal column, 
which is far better. In fine, as his eyes aspire, his soul 
follows, and as his nostrils sniff a purer air his spirit 
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dwells in a more ethereal medium. Yet, hyper-critics 
would transform us all into hypocrites, by condemning to 
eternal silence topics of such universal as well as deserved 
interest. 

But emotion and zsthetics make but small ingredients 
of the human compound, and were the influence of the 
weather confined to these, mankind would be led to a 
most mis-proportioned development, would, indeed, be 
fashioned after the similitude of those vulgarly denom- 
inated gushers, of whom the world is not yet worthy, and 
by whom, therefore, it is as yet tormented. 

The weather, however, appeals to the reason, also. It 
develops powers of “analysis, comparison and generali- 
zation.”” You go forth of a morning with mind alert to 
see what face nature may be wearing. You keep a ther- 
mometer, perchance, and record its vagaries. The sea- 
sons’ frolics and their frowns, “ heat, cold, and moist, and 
dry ’"—none escape observation. By such analysis, your 
sense perceptions are trained to their keenest edge. Mem- 
ory and judgment also give their aid in comparison and 
generalization. You meet a friend, and remark upon the 
state of the mercury this morning at eight o’clock. The 
laws of association at once suggest in his mind the state 
of that liquid metal a week ago at eight, A. M._ If you 
are on in years, you shake your head and conclude that 
the climate has changed since fifty years ago,—clearly < 
generalization. Or, if young and sanguine, you el 
better weather in a few days, generalization. 

The effect of such mental activ ity, effortless and free as 
it may seem, is by no means to be despised. It is effort- 
less only because it has disciplined the mind until its 
effort is unnoticed. A child cannot go through these 
processes with similar success. He will forecast, without 
the slightest reason, a storm that will keep him at home 
from school; but he cannot be induced to think that it 
will rain on a Saturday until the clouds fall in his eyes. 
Hence it becomes evident that these operations require 
effort and impart discipline. The fact that it is to so great 
an extent effortless, is most in its favor. It is not the 
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philosophers who need quickening in this way, it is the 
masses whose desideratum is an easy road up the slippery 
heights of intellect, though it lead not very high. To the 
popular mind, effort is distasteful. Hence it must be 
sugar-coated by pleasant associations. Hence it is 
wisely ordered that the nascent intellect shall find its 
rudimentary processes surrounded by the delights of con- 
versation and intercourse with friends until—like some 
raw viands which, when taken in a state of nature rouse 
up most painful qualms of appetite, but, fairly seasoned, 
are transformed into a toothsome dish—the mental por- 
tion which in ungarnished deformity is irksome becomes 
like honey to the taste. True, ’tis but a monotonous road 
to a better state beyond; but, reaching that better state, 
its office will expire by its own limitations, and it ill be- 
comes those who have reached that better state by the 
same or a like road, to turn and seek to block it to their 
successors. Many of thy fellow creatures, carping critic, 
continue from the cradle to the grave with no mental 
stomach for aught beyond this mental pap-bottle; but 
shalt thou, whose robust digestion can assimilate strong 
meats, essay, forsooth, to frown out of existence all lacteal 
nourishment,—wilt thou presume to decide that there is 
no nutrition in milk, to judge whether there be not 
degrees in its sustaining powers, or to declare whether 
one pap-bottle may not differ from another in excellence! 
Avaunt, thou sour-faced critic! 

We might pursue this interesting subject ad infinitum 
in its various ramifications and practical applications. 
We might show how the improvement of the ideal indi- 
vidual is but the image of the actual advancement of the 
race, and how this too is owing to this same cause. We 
might show how, from time immemorial—from the sixth 
day of creation, in fact,—there has been this goad applied 
to the thick-skinned understandings of the human race, 
urging their mental processes to a quicker gait and forcing 
their development to heights else unattained. We might 
by this explain conclusively the most vexed question of 
the development of man. For any who inclines to doubt 
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whether a monkey lies buried at the tap root of his ances- 
tral tree, we might dig up that original monkey, and, by 
exposure to the weather, develop him into a man before 
our eyes. We might show how the weather, by its ever 
present vexations, drove said monkey by a straight road, 
first to observe and compare, then to infer that the hot 
weather will be productive of a good fly crop, or that this 
cold snap is bad for monkey jackets—how it led him to 
turn from his natural and perverse propensity for dang- 
ling, wrong side up, by his bestial tail, to an aspiration 
toward standing upright in manly guise in order to observ- 
ing of the heavens—how the struggle for erect existence 
developed a thumb to his wrist, wherewith to grasp more 
firmly some support for untrained and tottering steps— 
how his tail, perplexity of theorists, withered away, its 
occupation gone; until, purified by long continued treat- 
ment in nature’s private laboratory, he became a being 
capable of publishing books and casting odium on his 
own original low estate.* 

All this and more might be said in defence of our 
theory. But ’tis as well unsaid; for a strong enough 
light is already cast upon the practical application which 
was in mind at the beginning—namely, to dissuade all 
captious philosophers from disparaging their less favored 
fellow mortals who while away the time with weather 
talk in place of conversation. W. B. 


* This is a prose rendition of Mr. Darwin’s celebrated couplet, wherein he 
metrically epitomizes his faith : 


“There once was an ape in the centuries earlier, 
Centuries passed and his hair became curlier, 
Centuries more gave a thumb to his wrist, 

He was a man and a positivist.” 


The present statement, however, seems superior, in that it disposes of the 
tail, which his theory has left entirely out of sight; so that, practically, it 
would still be waving disgracefully in the eyes and at the backs of the public. 











The Vale Literary Magazine. 


“THE PHILOSOPHY OF COMPOSITION.” 


NDER the above title the late Edgar A. Poe has left 

a most curious account of the way in which he wrote 
“The Raven.” This “autorial”’ exposé proposes to exem- 
plify the only way in which a literary production should 
be composed. Whether it is “ an ower true tale” or merely 
an ingenious hoax, it seems to contain much good sense. 
Upon a casual reading, one might even imagine that some 
of its hints would be of use to student writers. A very 
little sober reflection, however, would suffice to banish any 
such wild idea. The motive for writing in the two cases 
is so radically different as to preclude any analogy be- 
tween them. 

Mr. Poe does not scruple to avow his anxiety to please 
his readers. Indeed, he rather glories in the confession of 
this base, not to say sordid motive. We, as a general 
class, to which there are some remarkable exceptions, may 
fairly assert our freedom from any such sinister design. 
Mr. Poe really makes out quite a respectable case, but 
still, though we carefully refrain from any investigation, 
we are quite sure that his argument is specious. In short, 
the idea of admitting that a desire to please has any influ- 
ence in our writing, would be too derogatory to our much- 
vaunted independence to be for a moment entertained. 

Mr. Poe is consistent, at least, and so allows his com- 
plaisant spirit to govern him in the choice of a subject. 
Having fixed on Beauty as the theme most universally 
acceptable to man, he proceeds “step by step with the 
precision and rigid consequence of a mathematical prob- 
lem,” till, by the various conceptions of Beauty in sad- 
ness, Death the most melancholy of topics, and the most 
poetical when applied to Beauty, he reaches the subject 
of the poem, a lover lamenting the death of a beautiful 
mistress. We cannot but admire the logical clearness in 
this development of a poetic fancy, yet we are satisfied 
that such regular proceedings are not for us. “The Ra- 
ven” itself is sufficient proof of the success of the method 
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in Mr; Poe’s case, but we shake our heads if any one pro- 
poses an application of it to ourselves. The idea of a 
student sitting down deliberately to the choice of a sub- 
ject as he would to the solution of a problem in Calculus! 

Our hap-hazard way is far preferable. It is so handy 
often to embody one of our pet ideas or a chance thought 
of unusual brilliancy in some neatly rounded sentence, 
and then evolve a subject to fit it. This method has ob- 
vious advantages. The search for a suitable subject is 
certain to acquire an almost dramatic interest. The vicis- 
situdes attending it are just the thing to satisfy us of the 
uncertainty of human expectations. And viewed objec- 
tively, with reference to our prospective hearers or read- 
ers, the plan is still more commendable. The miserable 
victims of our prosy article, essay, oration, or what not, 
glad of anything to relieve its monotony, can ask for no 
more exciting diversion than the task of tracing or con- 
jecturing some connection between our nominal subject 
and our bursts of impassioned eloquence. 

Mr. Poe, having developed his subject, displays a 
strange ignorance of immemorial usage in plunging at 
once “in medias res.” He is, seemingly, unacquainted 
with the literary history of that notorious old proser who 
began the story of the Trojan war literally “ab ovo.” He 
rejects the modern variety of exordium, with its un- 
bounded capacities for trite generalities and glistening 
nothings. He indulges in no glowing platitudes on the 
wretched condition of lovers in general, of bereaved lovers 
in particular, and of one special bereaved lover in particu- 
lar particularity. 

He digresses, it is true, to describe the luxurious sur- 
roundings of this victim of Cupid’s blandishments; but 
this “side issue”’ bears such a close relation to the theme 
of the poem that we at once condemn it. We are not to 
be cheated by any such clumsy device in lieu of a genuine 
introduction. Had the poet begun with an apostrophe to 
Night or to the Four Seasons, or with something equally 
irrelevant, we might have had some sympathy with him. 
As it is, we smile in pity at his waste of a golden oppor- 
tunity for prosing, and pass on. 
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The crowning error of the Poetic “ philosophy” re- 
mains to be considered. In pursuance of his mad desire 
to please, Mr. Poe does not hesitate to appeal to the feel- 
ings of his readers, or to infuse into his writing a degree 
of earnestness and genuine sentiment. We admit, of 
course, that this crafty method enhances the effect, but 
shake our heads in gloomy condemnation as, before our 
mental vision, rises grimly the fallacy of the irrelevant 
conclusion. 

Mr. Poe is guilty of the “argumentum ad populum,” 
that most disingenuous of all vile frauds upon a confiding 
disposition. We choose rather to use a styie so severely 
logical and unadorned that, if it please, it must be in spite 
of our efforts. Mr. Poe lights up his sombre theme with 
little torches, here and there, of graceful imagery or fan- 
tastic humor. We prefer the chaste coldness of the statue 
to the glorious beauty and coloring of a master painting. 
We would even, were it possible, rob the statue of all its 
grace of form and outline. We certainly have a faculty— 
and it can scarcely be fortuitous—of making the most 
lively and interesting topics insufferably dry and tedious 
by our emotionless treatment of them. It would seem as 
though by common consent we had turned our backs on 
the pleasant fields which the flowers of feeling and senti- 
ment and rhetoric adorn, and had set our faces sternly 
toward the dreary desert of logical consistency. We 
may, then, calmly gather about us our Pharisaical robes 
of duty, and pity the deluded victims who, like Mr. Poe, 
prefer the garden to the wilderness. 

We carry our self-sacrifice still further. Most writers, 
when they have the privilege of choice, prefer a theme 
which is both agreeable in itself and consonant with their 
cherished feelings. Mr. Poe is one of the common herd 
in this respect. We are superior to such considerations, 
and aim to select subjects utterly at variance with our 
known opinions. This method may, at times, lead to in- 
congruous results and rouse even our philosophic calm- 
ness to indignation or mirth. If that eminently practical 
person, whom in some one of his varieties every one 
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knows, should undertake a disquisition on the “ Rationale 
of Wit,” or some equally inappropriate subject, one might 
inveigh against such trifling with serious matters. But on 
general principles we believe that the less a man knows 
about a subject and the less faith he has in the sentiments 
which it involves, the better qualified he is to treat it in a 
critical and exhaustive manner. So we listen with placid 
satisfaction to the noblest sentiments from the life of a 
man whose whole college life belies his words. If a little 
calm surprise at his confident tone mingles with our ad- 
miration for his sonorous periods, it serves merely to give 
zest to our enjoyment. The permanent effect is doubtless 
diminished by any glaring inconsistency between the 
speaker and his speech, but then the production is so much 
more remarkable as a work of art. Of course, we cannot 
be expected to hesitate for a moment in the choice be- 
tween nature and art. 

In the season of our gullible childhood, we trusted im- 
plicitly to the nursery tales of romance and chivalry. 

We have scarcely, as yet, put on the /oga viri/is, but our 
faith in Dame Nature is fast passing into a fading memory 
of other days. 

We may pronounce a verdict against Mr. Poe without 
summing up. Arraigned before the bar of college opinion, 
he has been found guilty of the most violent departures 
from general custom. Is it possible that the judge instead 
of the prisoner is at fault ? H. M. D. 


A SLIP ’TWIXT THE CUP AND THE LIP. 


DWIN AUGUSTUS LE BARON had maintained 

for two years a precarious connection with Yale 
College. He was generous—that is to say, he spent freely 
the money which came without any effort on his part into 
his hands, and ran up large bills which he never paid. 
He was affable—there was nothing positive enough about 
him to make him ever disagreeable. Penuriousness and 
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unsociability were, in his eyes, damning faults, but as for 
the Ten Commandments, he paid small heed to them. Of 
course he was popular among birds of his own feather, 
but with that old fogy body, the Faculty, his reputation 
was poor, and, for an accumulation of causes, they severed 
his connection with the college at the end of Sophomore 
year. 

So Edwin Augustus went to his home in Chichester. 
Chichester, if you must know something about it, is a 
New England city, not very densely populated, and yet 


quite too large for everybody to pry into the business of 


everybody else. It was not ordinarily an attractive place 
to our hero, and it was made less so than ever this sum- 
mer vacation by the treatment which he received from 
the “old gentleman.” This unreasonable person had in- 
tended that his son should be a bright and shining light 
in the future of the country, and refused to enter into his 
son’s view that true genius could not be fettered by study 


and regular hours. He was instant in season and out of 


season in giving vent to his displeasure. Edwin Augustus 
was accustomed to taking things easily, but this paternal 
clatter finally became a bore tohim. Something must be 
done to relieve the monotony of the situation. Flirtations 
were stale. He could count by the dozen girls whose 
hearts he had successively, and, in some cases, contempo- 
raneously blighted. Something new must be planned, 
something that would make a nine days’ wonder for his 
friends and while away the summer for himself. A head- 
long course of dissipation might have gained these objects, 
but then dissipation had lost the charm of novelty. A life 
before the mast, which did come into his head, was too 
intimately associated in his mind with sea-sickness and 
exposure to be attractive. What but an elopement would 
answer? 

Perhaps Edwin Augustus did not make up his mind to 
perpetrate a runaway marriage until after he had had 
some acquaintance with Miss Edith Paulina Gill. We can 
give him the credit of founding his resolution on his attach- 
ment, and not his attachment on his resolution. The 
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young lady referred to was the daughter of a respectable 
tradesman of Chichester. She had blue eyes, light hair, 
and—and, in fact, she was pretty. Her principal mental 
diet for a few years back had been sensational novels from 
the Chichester Public Library. And verses on such ten- 
der topics as “ Summer Sunshine” and “ Falling Leaves” 
have appeared with the signature “ E. P. G.,” in the Chi- 
chester Scout. She was much given to meditations on 
the Beautiful and on the social oppression of Woman. 
Her meeting with Edwin Augustus in the park afforded 
an instance of love at first sight. For two weeks they 
saw one another often, but clandestinely. At the end of 
that time, as Miss Gill sat at her window at midnight 
with— 


“ Looks commercing with the skies,” 


a stone flew past her and fell upon the floor. There was 
tied to the stone a letter, containing those protestations 
of devotion which form the staple of lovers’ communica- 
tions. 


‘“* May my dreams be granted never? 
Must I aye endure affliction 
Rarely realized, if ever, 
In our wildest works of fiction ?” 


The peroration was an urgent argument in favor of a 
speedy realization of anticipated happiness. Why should 
they not take matters into their own hands? 

The orthography and rhetoric of the letter were not 
above reproach. Edwin Augustus had not been severely 
trained in the rudiments of an education. But Edith Paul- 
lina was not hypercritical. In the proposition now before 
her, she saw the hand of destiny. Her schooling had eman- 
cipated her from conventional regulations. So everything 
was arranged. They were to take an early morning train 
for Union, some hundred miles away, where the ceremony 
was to be performed. From there they would go to Lake 
Pollybog for a few days. Meanwhile, the parents should 
be informed of events and further developments could be 
26 
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awaited. The necessity of sooner or later explaining 
matters to the old people was somewhat humiliating, but 
our young couple had no other bankers. As the stay 
promised to be rather long, Edwin Augustus resolved to 
take a large valise with him. It may seem strange that 
in the ecstasy of love anything so mundane as a, change 
of clothing should occur to him. But so it was. If he 
had been going into the society of angels his first thought 
would have been to be stylishly and immaculately dressed. 
On the evening before the fateful morning the valise was 
filled with a goodly assortment of apparel. At 2 o'clock, 
A. M., he started for the place of rendezvous. Edith 
Paulina, with a bundle, was there before him. A carriage 
awaited them and they rode to the station. The valise 
was checked to Ashton Junction. They went aboard. 
“Stolen waters taste sweet, and bread eaten in secret is 
pleasant.”” So the bliss that is common to all young 
lovers was in this case doubled by the unusual circum- 
stances under which the pair set out for the altar. What 
mattered it to them that the car was full of sleepers, and 
the morning air hot and dusty? They created for them- 
selves a fourteenth heaven, in which they smiled and 
talked soft nonsense to one another. 

In time they neared Ashton. The train was late—as 
what train on that road is not?—and Augustus knew by 
experience that the time for rechecking the valise would 
be short. He pocketed his notions of propriety and sug- 
gested that Edith Paulina should buy the tickets. (Per- 
haps the shortness of his purse had as much to do with it 
as the shortness of the time. He was generous, to be 
sure, but he knew that the soung lady had been moved 
by the exigency of the situation to appropriate a not in- 
considerable sum of money from her father’s till. At any 
rate, whatever his motive, he allowed her to make the 
purchase at her own expense.) He told her to lose no 
time in going to the Union cars at the farther end of the 
depot. He would join her as soon as possible. 

The feminine part of the programme was successfully 
gone through. The young lady took her seat and the 
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train moved on. But Edwin Augustus, O where was he? 
What consternation, what sinking of heart when he did 
not appear! What incoherent questions to the conduc- 
tor! What helpless tears when that gruff servant of the 
public, not understanding her troubles, told her she had 
better get off at the next station! The emergency was 
indeed one for which Miss Braddon had not forearmed 
her readers, and Edith Paulina would have complied pas- 
sively with any word of direction, however absurd. 
Behold, then, a disconsolate female figure setting foot 
upon the platform of a country station. The place was 
uninviting enough to the most happily disposed person ; 
to a fiancée whose lover was lost, it seemed the most 
wretched spot on earth. The figure mechanically sat 
down in a chair. The sun was hot and merciless. 
Through the open doors and windows of the small wait- 
ing-room came the strong, sickening smell of a bleach 
near by. Two small boys, who had a chew of tobacco 
between them, came in and leered at the maiden all forlorn. 

“Can’t yer git any farther?” said one. 

“ Ain’t trying very hard, are yer?” said the other. 

Then they made unfavorable comments on her back 
hair. Finally they went away, and left the station de- 
serted. The hours crawled slowly on. An express train 
whizzed by, which, of course, contained Edwin Augustus 
making the best speed possible to Union, where he ex- 
pected to find the girl who had left him behind her. 
Nothing of this sort occurred to the girl in question. 
She supposed that Augustus was still at Ashton. One, 
two, three, four, five, six hours. During those hours 
some doubts sprang up and grew in Edith Paulina’s 
mind, but she formed no plan. When, at last, the return 
train for Ashton came, she went aboard in a state of flut- 
tering expectation and took a seat. A little way in front 
of her sat the cause of all this hard experience. She 
started to goto him. She took a step and stopped. His 
appearance was peculiar, and she was not deceived. Yes, 
Edwin Augustus—I grieve to say it—was in an advanced 
stage of alcoholic exhilaration. 
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It was enough. Her mind was made up. Whatever of 
resolution there was in her composition was concentrated 
into the one determination to go home. She eluded ob- 
servation at the Junction and took the Chichester cars. 

Of the two whose matrimonial felicity was thus nipped 
in the bud, one is nowa respected member of society, and 
one is still the cause of much paternal wrath. 


THE SPANISH STUDENT. 


HOUGH Margaret Fuller says somewhere that “the 
poets always tell the truth,” it must be confessed that 

the world as yet puts more faith in the satirist’s delinea- 
tion of life and manners. This seems to be especially the 
case in College, where those who are oppressed by our 
cynical social atmosphere are fain to seek relief, either in 
idle dreams or vague speculations as to our future, or by 
turning to the student life of foreign Universities. Yet 
those who return from the cloistered shades of Oxford or 
from quaint old Heidelberg, tell us the same story of pro- 
saic monotony, and usually finish with the trite remark 
that University life is much the same the world over. 
Certainly the stories which we read of English or German 
Universities, with the single exception of Tom Brown, 
give us but the most farcical or grotesque view of their 
life, and the sole attempt at the poetical which has met 
with any success appears to be Longfellow’s Spanish Stu- 
dent, which is, therefore, valuable, not only for its many 
intrinsic beauties, but also as the only ideal sketch of the 
romantic phase of student life. The aim of this article is 
not criticism, but to look briefly at this same life, as seen 
from a different standpoint, by the keen eyes of the bril- 
liant satirist Quevedo. Such a glance, however cursory 
it may be, besides throwing light upon the universality of 
some curious College customs, will go far to show, I think, 
that the life of a Spanish student two hundred years ago 
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- of appeared, to one taking a familiar view of it, even more 
ted unpoetical than our own. If, then, it could be so trans- 
ob- figured by the genius of Longfellow, those persons among 
us who are afflicted or blessed by their romantic turn of 
ed mind ought to feel encouraged to believe that our own 
ind humdrum life is susceptible of the same change, if we but 


seek for its poetry among “ familiar things ;” for 
“Out of common life must rise the bright ideal of our dreams.” 


The heroes of both our authors were students of “great 
Alcala,” that famous University in the lovely valley of 
Henares, whose vast halls and cloistered courts, now aban- 


doned and mouldering to decay, were once thronged 





the with hundreds in search of learning, from all parts of 
hat Spain and even Europe, attracted by the fame of its pro- 
wed fessors and the nature of the studies pursued, which must 
the have been quite severe, if we can give any credit to the 
our} words of a cockney traveler of the last century, who 
7 naively asserts that “the usual hour for rising is five, and 
by there are no vacations.” 

Yet “ Paul the Sharper,” Quevedo’s hero, the prototype of 
| or Gil Blas, is a barber’s son of ready wit, who sets out for 
1rO- Alcala as the servant and companion of Don Diego, who 
ark is inspired with the laudable desire of pleasing his father 
yer. and improving his Latin. They meet with their first 
nan adventure at an inn, where there are two long-cloaked 
wa, students seeking a supper at somebody’s expense. They 
cir succeed admirably in their attempt on the “ fresh Seiior,” 
van by means of a cool impudence which has happily become 
>tu- one of the lost arts, and on the following morning are kind 
any enough to give him a little very pithy advice as to his 
the subsequent conduct. With pockets considerably light- 
€ 1S ened and pondering deeply over the odd ways of students, 
cen our two Freshmen finally reach Alcala in safety. The 
ril- morning after their arrival they are awakened by a dozen 
ory wild looking students, who sternly demand their “ en- 
y of trance fee,” which is immediately given, when they set up 
ink, —} ashout of “long live our companion! he is now admitted 


to our friendship, and may henceforth enjoy the pre emi- 
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nent privileges of antiquity,—he may go barefoot and in 
rags.” As soon as Paul has recovered from his fright at 
this, he separates from his friend and master and sets out 
alone for his hall, where he undergoes an experience 
which shows that the custom of “ hazing” new-comers is 
by no means peculiar to more modern Universities. The 
scene is best described in his own words: “ As soon as | 
had entered the court they stared at me and began to say 
“Fresh!” I laughed as though I did not mind it to hide my 
fear, but it was of no use, for eight or nine drawing nearer 
stared at me and laughed in my face. I blushed, etc.” 

But it would be tiresome to enumerate the practical 
jokes, many of which, indeed, are of too coarse a nature 
to bear repeating, with which the chapter on our hero’s 
life at Alcala is filled. It is sufficient to say that he rapidly 
accustoms himself to his new life and becomes famous for 
his mischief and daring. He once accomplishes a feat 
from which the hardiest Sophomore of these more degen- 
erate days would shrink—he disarms the whole night 
watch by strategy and carries off their swords as trophies. 

In the whole chapter there is nothing but the broadest 
burlesque or the most bitter satire, and such seems to have 
been the idea of University social life which men of the 
world entertained even in those far off days, and which 
appears to have changed so little since, as Verdant Green 
or Mr. Pendennis can testify. That such a view is not 
altogether correct, or, at least, that College life can be re- 
garded from a different standpoint and made poetical 
enough to satisfy the most romantic Longfellow, has been 
proved in “ The Spanish Student.” 

The whole play, the love scenes, the duel, the wander- 
ings, the delicious reveries, the sweet serenades, the quar- 
rel and final reconciliation, are so familiar to all that any 
criticism on its beauty or on the art which makes the sim- 
ple plot so interesting would be more than tiresome, but 
the skill with which the hero Victorian is made learned 
without pedantry, and a lover without being ridiculous, 
like our friend Mr. Pendennis, is so rare that it ought to 
be carefully studied. Victorian, “the primus of great 
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Alcala, is a compound of Faust and Romeo, of learning 
and passion, while his friend Hypolito is the gay, care- 
less, jovial fellow whom all writers so love to depict, and 
characterized in this instance by more than the usual 
amount of that cool, airy effrontery for which students 
have been famous from time immemorial. 


“The student’s wandering life, sweet serenades 
Sung under ladies’ windows in the night, 
And all that makes vacation beautiful,” 


has been so woven into the plot that the reader passes 
from scene to scene without a break and with unflagging 
interest. 

One of the most delightful passages in the whole poem 
is the meeting of the friends, disguised as poor, wander- 
ing students, with the old curate, his fond remembrance of 
his College days and hearty welcome when they point to 
the wooden spoons in their hats, the sign of wandering 
students. And may not this wooden spoon be in some 
way connected with that so famous in English Cambridge, 
and later in Yale? It would not bea stranger coincidence 
than that discovered by William Cullen Bryant, who is 
said to have heard “ Yankee Doodle” played by the 
Basque bagpipes of the Pyrenees, at a national festival, as 
an ancient Basque air. 

The only fault to be found with the poem is its peculiar 
tone of unreality, and this arises principally from the 
remoteness of the subject. Let us then hope that as the 
millenium of Yale approaches, when enthusiam shall once 
more be the fashion, and when the arts as well as the 
sciences shall be studied, some poet may arise who 
may portray the romantic and beautiful in her student life 
without fear of ridicule. O. F. A. 
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NOTABILIA. 


So much has already been said by us about inter-col- 
legiate boating and with so little effect that under the 
present circumstances we hesitate to offer any more gra- 
tuitous advice. But the problem of inter-collegiate boat- 
ing is far from solved. True, a “ Rowing Association of 
American Colleges” exists. But it is still a crude, unset- 
tled affair. It has not yet fairly solved its problems, and 
so much do self-interest rule its counsels that we doubt if 
it ever will. The question of membership and representa- 
tion, one of those which have agitated it ever since it came 
into existence, has just been revived in the Courant by “a 
Graduate of ’69,” and we cannot help noticing what he 
says upon this very important subject. We trust it may 
not be presumption in us to offer our opinions, even 
though they be wholly ignored in the scramble for self- 
advantage, which seems to be the arbiter of all the Asso- 
ciation’s decisions. We have not always had the pleasure 
of agreeing with this writer’s ideas and projects. His 
acquaintance with the whole subject of inter-collegiate 
sports, to be sure, has been so comprehensive and thor- 
ough, and his sincerity and interest has been so evident, 
that we have almost distrusted ourselves for differing with 
him, but yet sometimes we have been unable to repress 
the feeling that his enthusiasm was not always tempered 
with judgment. This time we have no such misgivings. 
His remarks are thoroughly pertinent and conclusive. For 
the benefit of those of our readers who may not have ac- 
cess to his article, we will briefly restate his position, and 
his arguments. He holds that the so-called University 
crews should represent, not the whole University in its 
broad sense, not departments simply, but the whole body 
of undergraduates. To substantiate his position he ad- 
duces the facts that membership in post-graduate and pro- 
fessional schools is ill-defined, that opportunities are offered 
through them for fraud, and the introduction of disquali- 
fied or semi-professional oarsmen, and that the mixed 
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character of these schools would produce a conflict of in- 
terest and a lack of a thorough college spirit and enthu- 
siasm,—in short, that the old generous and gentlemanly 
rivalry would dwindle into a mere mechanical sport which 
trickery and the professional spirit would control. These 
objections to the University plan are indisputable. An- 
other might be added. There is and can be but little 
sympathy and community of feeling between undergradu- 
ate and post-graduate schools. A certain love for their 
common head is the only sentimentin common. Age, cus- 
toms and ideas differ widely, and an attempt to unite them 
under one management would surely give rise to bitter 
rivalry, jealousy and discord. The University plan, there- 
fore, seems impracticable as well as unjust to many insti- 
tutions. 

The second proposition, that the whole body of under- 
graduates should represent the University, seems equally 
incontrovertable. The mere fact that some colleges have 
chosen to unite their courses under one name and man- 
agement, and others have preferred to establish distinct 
departments for distinct branches, should be no reason 
why the former should have the benefit of all her under- 
graduates in selecting their crews and the latter should 
not, but be obliged to divide their powers and send separ- 
ate crews. For example, the elective courses of Harvard 
draw into her so-called academical department most of 
those who at Yale would seek instruction in the Scientific 
School. Now, at Harvard, nearly all of the undergradu- 
ates are available in making up her crew; at Yale two 
crews are necessary to represent the same body. The 
same thing is true of Brown, Cornell, Williams and Union 
on one side and of Dartmouth, Bowdoin and Columbia on 
the other. Is this just? Every one, we think, must agree 
with “a Graduate of ’69” that it is not, from whatever 
point we view it. The objections to a union of depart- 
ments do not here apply. All the students are of the 
same age, are animated by the same spirit, and member- 
ship is well defined and exacting. The method is per- 
fectly feasible and open to no objections. Justice, too, 
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seems to demand it, and we heartily unite in asking for it 
a consideration from our boating men and from those of 
the country. 

The Record, while assenting to these views, yet advises 
that they be forgotten, and that we stop deceiving our- 
selves by the delusion that such a basis of representation 
will ever be adopted. If the demands are just, why should 
they not be made, explained and repeated? In that way 
alone is reform to be expected. If agitation must be for- 
bidden until reforms are imminent or accomplished, there 
would be no need of agitation or discussion, and reforms 
would seldom occur. While we discuss and demand, we 
need not temporize in our preparations nor be deluded by 
hope. We do not hopge. Yet there is still a lingering 
feeling that some day the breezes of self-interest will blow 
from different directions, or that a better understanding 
or a greater fairness and candor will rule the counsels of 
our boating affairs. In the meantime we need not lose 
sight of our rights, nor lead others to forget them. 





About the time Prof. Tyndall sailed for this country a 
story was circulated through our papers, and was the sub- 
ject of no little ridicule and merriment, to the effect that 
when he was making his preparations he took especial 
pains to bring with him all the instruments which he 
would need in his lectures. So little confidence did he 
have in America’s ability to furnish him what he required 
that he even thought it best to ascertain whether he could 
get an air pump in the country. Whether the story had 
any foundation in fact or not is perhaps doubtful. But 
the derision with which it was received is characteristic 
of American ideas and self-conceit. We are fond of think- 
ing that the New World has about everything which is 
worth having. The late experience of the Senior Class, 
however, is rather fatal to any such patriotic feelings, and 
moderates the ridiculousness of Prof. Tyndall’s distrust 
and anxiety. It was at first decided that the class should 
study Lieber’s Civil Liberty, but enough copies could not 
be procured in the country. Next, De Tocqueville was 
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fixed upon. A small order of the work, complete in two 
volumes, exhausted the edition ready for the market. 
Again, Prof. Sumner proposed to read Bastiat, in the 
original, with a portion of the class. Upon inquiry it 
was found that only a few copies of either the original or 
the translation could be obtained in the country, and a six 
weeks’ delay in sending to France was necessitated. Now 
these are all standard works, which no gentleman’s library 
should be without, and yet there are not enough copies of 
either of them in the book-stores of the country to supply 
a single class of a single college. This is a disgraceful 
commentary upon American tastes. For the market must 
represent in a measure the popular demand. The book- 
shelves of our stores are filled with third-rate novels and 
“idle tales,” and yet among them all there is no nook left 
for Lieber, for De Tocqueville, or for Bastiat. These are 
probably not the only works which are in the same pre- 
dicament. But a“ bitter experience”’ has told us of these, 
and these are enough to bear witness against the tastes of 
our people and the folly of trusting implicitly to its re- 
sources. 





The opportunity of providing one’s self with a good 
private library is one which students very generally over- 
look, or at least, take little advantage of. Now and then 
one seizes the opportunity and at little pecuniary incon- 
venience collects and carries away with him a choice 
selection of books. Such a library is of great value and 
gratification during the course and serves as a good 
nucleus about which to build in after years. Most of us 
will never again have the opportunity of buying so 
cheaply and seldom will such rare opportunities of selec- 
tion be again presented. With a trifling outlay each term 
one can have a considerable library at the end of the 
course. The small sums wasted upon Sam and Hannibal 
thus expended would be a rich legacy to one’s after years. 
Then, too, this is the proper way to form a library. It is 
not by extensive purchases, mechanically made, that it 
should be built up, but by small additions, such as the 
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tastes or needs may dictate. Such a library would have 
its associations as well as its uses. In after years it would 
tell us in no uncertain way the history of our early ten- 
dencies and our intellectual growth. Most of us do not 
realize our opportunity, or if we do we postpone any 
action until some “more convenient season.” But this 
more convenient season never comes. If we choose a 
profession, our money is needed in providing materials for 
our special work. Our chosen spheres absorb all of our 
attention, and our libraries partake of the character of 
our life work. They remind us little of what the library 
of an educated gentleman should be. If, on the other 
hand, we enter into some business, we are apt to lose 
whatever literary inclination we ever had. Our cares 
and interests lead our thoughts into other channels and 
alienate us from our books. All desire to have a library, 
except for appearance sake, leaves us. A habit of collect- 
ing books found in college would not so easily desert one, 
and the commencement already made would serve as a 
reminder and an attraction to reading and study. A lack 
of books and opportunity to read when one first leaves 
college is disastrous to any after culture and literary taste 
in one who does not propose to pursue any employment 
distinctively intellectual. One gets weaned from books 
and reading and rarely returns to his old habits. The 
possession of a well selected library when one leaves col- 
lege would be a strong check to this tendency. Nothing 
is so deplorable about well-to-do and educated Americans 
as an absence of culture and literary and historical infor- 
mation. In this respect the contrast between the educated 
American and English gentleman is striking. Have not 
these facts some connection with the scarcity of good pri- 
vate libraries and a want of literary associations at the 
critical period of our intellectual life? Can we not re- 
press this tendency in ourselves by providing ourselves 
with good and useful books which shall always be within 
our reach? 


As the time has already passed when the subjects for 
Commencement pieces were to be handed in, we are 
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naturally reminded of the exercises of that day. We do 
not know how these exercises were formerly regarded, 
but certain it is that the day now excites very little inter- 
est and awakens little ambition among the students. We 
fancy that there has been a decline in this regard. How- 
ever this may be, it is a fact to be deplored that so little 
attention is paid to it by the succeeding classes. Every 
one considers it a bore to speak on the occasion and uses 
every endeavor to find a good and sufficient excuse. As 
a result, the class is represented by men who have never 
enjoyed any reputation and the college and our training 
here get but a share of the credit which is their due. If 
we look for the names of those who have recognized 
ability, they are sure to be found in a note at the bottom 
of the programme, which informs us that they have been 
excused from speaking. All the interest centers in the 
DeForest, and with their efforts in this direction the 
prominent writers feel that their work is done and their 
duty performed. We will not stop to draw any morals 
from all this. We will not even hint that it argues a de- 
cline or even a lack of literary enthusiasm. We will not 
suggest that it shows an absence of a love for literary 
work for its own sake and for its own proper rewards. 
We only wish to make a plea for a better representation 
at this year’s Commencement, and we base our plea upon 
reasons which will be apt to have the most influence. 

The first reason is a personal and selfish one. The audi- 
ence which comes together is one of the largest and most 
cultivated which the country can present. Centre Church 
is invariably packed, floor and galleries, with the 2zte of 
the city and with graduates from all parts of the coun- 
try. Did one need an audience to inspire him or an occa- 
sion to awaken his ambition, no place nor opportunity 
could be more fitting. A happy effort there would re- 
dound more to a man’s honor and add more to his reputa- 
tion than a like effort upon any other occasion. Very, 
very few of any Senior Class will ever have the oppor- 
tunity of addressing such an audience again. 

Again, the reputation of the college rests in a consider- 
able degree upon the efforts of those who speak. As has 
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been said, a large body of the Alumni and friends of the 
college are there met together. The day is to them one 
of especial interest. They naturally look upon the speak- 
ing as the best specimens of undergraduate talent, thought 
and training. They take their estimate of the college and 
its progress from what they see and hear. No literary 
display is so important as giving the college its character 
as is this. For the best menthen to refrain from speaking 
is to defraud their A/ma Mater of her just due. To leave 
the work for second-rate men is to rank her in the eyes of 
its friends below her true position. Many a man has made 
his maiden effort at Commencement, while those who 
have carried off the honors of the course have held them- 
selves in the background, content to appear only at the 
foot of the programme. 

Commencement exercises have become to be almost a 
synonym for a bore. There is no reason why they should 
not be the most interesting of our literary exhibitions. 
As some of the attractive features of Commencement are 
dropping off, there is more reason why this one should 
assume more interest and absorb more attention. May 
’73 then set a good example. Let every one make it a 
point to be one of the speakers and to do his best. Then 
we shall have a Commencement which shall be worth the 
name,and we shall reflect upon our A/ma Mater all the 
honor of which we are capable of giving her. The new 
regulations about writing the pieces is a move in the right 
direction, and it is to be hoped that it will be followed up 
by other more thorough measures, and that the faculty 
will exert themselves in instituting a wholesome reform. 





New Haven has been highly favored this winter with 
good entertainments. Tyndall, Froude, Barker, Phillips, 
Rubenstein, Thomas, Booth, Kellogg, Cushman and Sid- 
dons form a galaxy of names difficult to surpass, and in a 
city of the size of New Haven seldom equalled in one sea- 
son. The happiest hit of the season doubtless was that 
of Prof. Tyndall. Aside from the fact that he is an able 
scientist, a brilliant experimentist, and a pleasing speaker, 
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he has an attractive, genial manner, which cannot fail to 
command admiration. His audiences were large and en- 
thusiastic and both speaker and hearers seemed to be in 
the happiest mood toward one another. His graceful 
compliments to Yale and New Haven were only equalled 
by the manifest appreciation and confidence of his listeners. 

Mr. Froude failed to excite as much enthusiasm. His 
calm dignity presented quite a contrast to the warmth and 
heartiness of feeling which cast such a charm about his 
scientific friend. Then, too, his views failed to win a 
universal credence. These two essentials to popular suc- 
cess were wanting in him. Yet his reputation and recog- 
nized ability won for him many praises and good houses. 

In this connection we cannot pass by Prof. Barker with- 
out a word of praise. He has already won for himself a 
high reputation as a popular lecturer, and perhaps ranks 
first among American scientists upon the platform. This 
winter accident has given him the appearance of being so 
presumptive as to follow Prof. Tyndall in both New York 
and New Haven upon the same subject and to nearly the 
same audiences. But he has not suffered by the contrast, 
and has achieved a success second only to that gained by 
the great apostle of science himself. His subjects are 
novel, he understands them thoroughly, and has the happy 
faculty of interesting an audience. Yale may well be 
proud of her adopted son. 


MEMORABILIA YALENSIA. 


Our Record 


Extends from Dec. 13 to Jan. 28, covering term examinations, vacation 
and the first four weeks of the present term, Examinations passed off 
tranquilly, especially in Senior studies. Each man stated his own views 
concerning civilization, free trade or the comets, brought in H,O, 
whenever convenient, in Chemistry, and went home for the holidays 
well satisfied with his attainments. Of the two weeks that followed, 
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perhaps the less said the better. Santa Claus was about, but some- 
what close-fisted, letting fall only an occasional pair of slippers or small 
articles of jewelry, etc., causing great disappointment, insomuch that 
his beneficiaries in too many cases, if report be true, were fain to rush 
into dissipation, seeking to repair their wrongs in revelry by night. The 
short time that has passed since the term began has been filled with the 
rustling of new leaves turned over, of ballots cast, of coalition-papers 
religiously signed and chivalrously adhered to. It is easy to see why so 
many Yale men rise to wealth and fame in politics. | What chance do 
other men stand in a struggle with those who for the four best years of 
their lives delve in the very depths of the philosophy of the ballot and 
the metaphysics of coalitions? When will the time come in which 
Yalensians will leave the alluring mazes of political intrigue and devote 
their attention to the 


Studies of the Term, 


And so carry out the wishes of fond parents? The Freshmen recite 
Chauvenet with Tutor Heaton, Odyssey with Tutor Hooker, Letters 
of Pliny with Prof. H. P. Wright, and Latin Prose Composition with 
Tutor Coy. The Sophomores take Antigone of Sophocles with Prof. 
Packard, French with Prof. Coe, and Analytical Geometry with Prof. 
Richards. They also write two compositions during the term. The 
Juniors have the Annals of Tacitus under Prof. Thacher, Ganot’s 
Physics with Prof. A. W. Wright, and German with Tutor Lawrence. 
Calculus is optional with Latin. Forensic Disputations, which are 
Freshman Society compositions, are read before Prof. Northrop. Seniors 
continue Psychology with the President, take Hallam’s Constitutional 
History with Prof. Wheeler, and De Tocqueville’s American Institutions 
with Prof. Sumner. The President lectures on Natural Theology 
Wednesday and Saturday noons and Tuesday afternoons. Prof. 
Wheeler lectures on English History Monday and Thursday afternoons. 
Prof. Sumner lectures on political subjects Friday noon, and Prof. Nor- 
throp on Oratory Friday afternoon. Each man writes two composi- 
tions, except those whose stand is as high as ist Disputes, who 
write their commencement pieces instead of the second composition. 
Contrary to custom, 


Funtor Appointments 


Were not given out in vacation, but were read to the class by Prof. 
Northrop a week after the term began. There are somewhat fewer than 
usual, being 57 in a class of 131 :—PuitosorpHicaL Orations,— William 


Parkin, New York City; Edward D. Robbins, Wethersfield. Hicu 
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Orations.—Edward A. Bouchet, New Haven; Edward L. Curtis, 
Rockford, Ill.; Henry W. Farnam, New Haven; Thomas W. Grover, 
Chicago, Ill.; David A. Kennedy, New Haven; Edward P. Morris, 
Cincinnati, Ohio; John W. Peck, Brooklyn, N. Y.; Edward W. South- 
worth, New Haven; Alfred B. Thacher, New Haven; Arthur D. 
Whittemore, New York City ; Edmund Zacher, Hartford. Orations. 
—George M. Gunn, Milford ; Henry A. James, Baltimore, Md.; John 
Leal, East Meredith, N. Y.; Theodore F. Leighton, New Haven; 
Henry H. Ragan, Turin, N. Y.; John L. Scudder, Brooklyn, N. Y.; 
James C, Sellers, Philadelphia, Penn.; Wayland Spaulding, New Haven; 
Henry B. B. Stapler, Wilmington, Del.; Edward E. Swallow, Falls 
Village; James M. Townsend, East Haven; Ansley Wilcox, New 
Haven. Dissertrations.—Henry Baldwin, South Canterbury ; George 
L. Beaver, San Francisco, Cal.; George L. Fox, New Haven; William 
Kelly, New York City; Valentine Marsh, New York City; Frank H. 
Olmsted, Hartford; William N. Washburn, Greenfield, Mass. First 
Dispures.—Owen F, Aldis, Brattleboro, Vt.; John B. Herron, Pitts- 
burgh, Pa.; Rutherford H. Platt, Columbus, O.; Edwin F. Rouse, Bay 
City, Mich.; George M. Stearns, West Hartford; Burt Van Horn, 
Lockport, N. Y.; Roderic Williams, Cincinnati, O. Seconp Dispures., 
—George E. Dimock, Elizabeth, N. J.; William Hedges, Bridge 
Hampton, N. Y.; William O. Henderson, Marysville, O.; Daniel R. 


' Howe, Hartford; Charles E. Humphrey, Englewood, N. J.; Lorenzo 


Leland, Ottawa, Ill.; Eldridge M. Lyon, Detroit, Mich.; Ambrose E, 
Stone, Goshen, Mass. First Cottoguires.—George S. Brown, Forest- 
ville; Charles W. Minor, Stamford; George D. Reid, Suffield. Sec- 
onp Cottoguies.—William L. Bailey, St. Louis, Mo.; Charles W. 
Benton, Mount Lebanon, Syria; William C. Bowers, New Haven ; 
George L. Dickerman, New Haven; Thomas G. Evans, Kingston, N. 
Y.; Edgar M. Reading, Niles, Mich. All whose stand is as high as 
First Dispute are required to write upon one of the following subjects : 
The Battle of Dorking. Dr. Arnold, of Rugby. The Social Virtues 
of an Aristocracy. The Sinking of the Cumberland. Goethe’s Me- 
phistopheles and Milton’s Satan. Bismarck and the Jesuits. The 
Economic view of Luxury. The Utility of Church Creeds, What 
has England to show for her Public Debt? The Result of the Town- 
ship System in this Country. The ten best pieces will be spoken in 
Chapel Thursday afternoon, March 27. Since the abolishment of 
Linonia and Brothers, the funds established for prizes in debate have 
been a source of anxiety to several officers of the college. This year 
Prof. Northrop announced a 
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Prize Debate 


Which was open to the whole Junior class, and came off Saturday even- 
ing, Jan. 11, in Linonia hall. Prof. Northrop presided. Prof. Coe, 
Tutors Beers and Lawrence acted as judges. The question, “ Is it for 
the best interest of the country to encourage Immigration ?”” was discussed 
by the nine following speakers in order: A. Wilcox, aff.; H. H. Ragan, 
aff.; W. Spaulding, neg.; J. L. Scudder, aff.; E. L. Curtis, aff.; A. D. 
Whittemore, aff.; J. B. Whiting, aff.; T. A. Bent, aff.; H. B. B. Stap- 
ler, neg. The debate excited rather more attention than usual, and the 
Freshmen societies attended in full force. Curtis received the first prize, 
Bent the second, Ragan and Whittemore the third. Psi U. and D. 
K. E, did not quarrel over this as they did over the 


Funior Promenade Committee, 


Who were elected Jan. 7. All “‘ arrangements” had been made for a 
meeting in the afternoon, but notice was given that the election would 
take place in the forenoon, whereat the Psi U. men were indignant and, 
on losing a motion to adjourn, left the room in the hope of breaking up 
the meeting. A quorum was still left, however, and would have carried 
out their little plan, but want of time compelled them to adjourn till 
afternoon, when the following men were elected: F. S. Witherbee, O. 
F, Aldis, F. H. Olmstead, A. M. Dodge, T. P. Wickes, T. W. Gro- 
ver, R. S. Bussing, S. C. Bushnell, H. P. Hatch. Saturday, Jan. 18, 
was, for the most part, taken up with 


Sentor Class Meetings. 


In the forenoon the committee for the Senior Promenade Concert 
were elected. This consists of the following persons: C. P. Latting, 
F, S. Parker, C. D. Ashley, W. W. Beebe, W. St.J. Jones, E. R. 
Johnes, W. D. Crocker, W. C. Stewart. Latting is chairman of the 
committee and Jones is floor manager. At half-past two in the after- 
noon the class came together again to elect their Poet and Orator for 
Presentation Day. On the vote for Class Poet, E. R. Johnes received 
51, and J. H. Van Buren, 41. Johnes was, therefore, declared elected, 
and in reply to loud calls for a speech expressed his gratitude to the 


« 


class, and invited them to partake of a “‘ cracker” in his room. On the 
first ballot for Orator, W. A. Houghton received 35 votes; H. E. 
Benton, 31; S. J. Elder, 2g; S. O. Prentice, 1. It was then voted 
that the first three should be candidates for the next ballot and, in case 


no one should have a majority of all the votes cast, that the two then 
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having the highest number of votes should become candidates for another 
ballot. | On the second ballot Houghton received 40 votes, Benton 36, 
and Elder 2z. Houghton and Benton were then declared candidates, 
and the final vote resulted in the election of Houghton, who received 50 
votes to 48 for Benton. The meeting then adjourned, leaving the 
Class Cup and Presentation Day Committees to be chosen at another 
time. Wednesday, Jan. 22, 


The Lit. Election 


Came off, and was less stormy than many expected. YW. [and J. K. E. 
having failed to adjust matters between themselves, because J. K. E. 
wanted four men at least, YW. J. coalesced with the neutrals, giving 
them one and taking two for herself As there were 117 members of 
the class in town, 59 votes were necessary to an election. The informal 
ballot resulted as follows: T. W. Grover, 74; A. D. Whittemore, 
63; T. P. Wickes, 61; O. F. Aldis, 59; J. S. Wood, 51; E. L. 
Curtis, 47; H. H. Ragan, 45; H. B. B. Stapler, 45; T. A. Bent, 37; 
E. R. Dunham, 19; E. W. Southworth, 15; scattering, 20, The first 
nine were declared candidates for the formal ballot, which resulted as 
follows: Grover, 72; Aldis,66; Whittemore, 63; Wickes 63 ; Wood, 
59; Curtis, 51; Ragan, 45; Stapler, 42; Bent, 37; scattering, 19. 
The new board, therefore, stands: Owen F. Aldis, chairman, Thomas 
W. Grover, Arthur D. Whittemore, Thomas P. Wickes and John S. 
Wood. At least one of these men has pulled on a boat crew, so that 


Boating Matters 


Unavoidably come up in this connection, although there is not much 
going on in that department just now. The University and the picked 
crews are busily pulling weights in the gymnasium. A race between 
the crews will take place at the beginning of next term, and they will 
remain in town to practice during the spring vacation. George Sheffield, 
Esq., 63, of New York City, has promised a new racing shell, and the 
Y. U. B.C, intend to buy a shell for practice. Considerable money has 
been subscribed for boating purposes, but the collection of it is a hard 
matter. A good deal of interest is now felt in 


Gymnastics. 


Mr. Sargent, from Bowdoin, has recently taken charge of the gym- 
nasium, and has succeeded in awakening considerable enthusiasm among 
the athletes. He intends to form classes to train in posturing, on the 
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parallel bars and trapeze, and with Indian clubs. An exhibition will 
take place about the first of March and will probably be uncommonly 
good, as there is excellent material and a disposition to practice faith- 
fully. A committee, consisting of Messrs. Clark, ’73, Porter and Nevin, 
’74, have been chosen to assist Mr. Sargent in making the necessary 
arrangements. Some gymnasts also figure on the 


Yale Glee Club, 


An institution which is now in a flourishing condition. S$. 'T. Dutton, 
73, is President, C. D. Waterman, ’74, Treasurer, and S. L. Boyce, 
’73, Business Manager. The Club is busy practicing both old and new 
songs with a view to giving concerts in New Haven and elsewhere dur- 
ing the term. 


George Hull Bennett, 


Of the Junior class died in this city after a long illness Tuesday, Jan. 

14, 1873, aged zo years. He is the second whom the class has lost by 

death. At a meeting of the Junior Class, Thursday morning, January 

16, the following resolutions were unanimously adopted : 

Whereas, God in his Providence has removed from us our classmate, 
Georce H. Bennett, 
Resolved, That in his death we feel the loss of one whose gentle dispo- 
sition, manly virtues and Christian character endeared him to all. 
Resolved, That we extend to the family our heartfelt sympathy in their 
deep affliction. 

Resolved, That the Class wear the customary badge of mourning for 
thirty days. 

Resolved, That a copy of these resolutions be sent to the family and 
published in the college papers. 


S. C. BusHNELL, 
cs. & oe.) 

W. Foster, > Committee. 
D. C. Hotsroox, | 

C. F. Joy. 


A Boston Alumai Meeting, 


The eighth annual, came off at the Parker House Tuesday evening, Jan. 
28. About sixty graduates were present and spent a pleasant hour or 
two in social intercourse. Sereno D. Nickerson, the President of the 
Association, introduced President Porter, Rev. B. G. Northrop, Com- 
missioner of Education in Connecticut, Rev. Dr. Dexter, Rev. Dr. 
Butler, ’35, and Rev. Dr. Blagden, a graduate of fifty years ago. 
Speeches were made by Rev. H. M. Parsons, of Boston, Rev. Dr. Tar 
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box, Hon. Henry L. Dawes and others, President Porter spoke of the 
harmony at present existing between Yale and cther colleges, which, he 
said, is greater than has been known for many a year. The meeting was 
enlivened with several college songs anid was considered the most enjoy- 
able of the series, the reason, we suppose, being that no contribution 
was taken up. A 


New Haven Yale Alumni Dinner 


Came off in this city on the evening of Jan. 29, in Loomis’ Temple of 
Music. The alumni convened at half-past six. No wine was allowed, 
but several of the guests evidently had some. Lockwood provided a 
sumptuous repast. Speeches were made by Hon. E. K. Foster, Gov. 
Jewell, ex-Pres, Woolsey, Pres. Porter, Mayor Lewis, F. J. Kingsbury, 
Prof. Dwight, Dr. Bacon and many others, Ex-Pres. Woolsey said 
that he was rejoiced to hear that $15,000 had just been given to the 
Law School for a library. President Porter announced that a Fellow- 
ship had been founded. Old Yale and Young Yale clasped hands 
with fervor and a hearty determination to work together for the good 
of the old college. The Glee Club did of furnish music, but the 
alumni tried to do their best in singing the old songs. Altogether, it is 
difficult to see how the occasion could have passed more pleasantly, and 
its annual return cannot but bring great good to Yale. 


Items. 


President Porter preached in chapel Dec. 15 and Jan. 5; ex-Pres. 
Woolsey, Jan. 12; Prof. Harris, Jan. 19; Prof. Hoppin, Jan. 26. 
The Christmas anthem was a decided success, and the Sunday chants 
are becoming one of the principal attractions of chapel worship. 
Professor Tutor Joseph Hannibal L. W. Silliman, Esq., M. C., recently 
won great fame by his dexterity and bravery in, stopping a runaway 
horse on Church st. W. W. Hyde, A. R. Kimball and N. P. Tyler 
have been chosen class deacons in the Freshman class. Sigma Eps. 
held a prize declamation Saturday evening, Jan. 25. On the decision 
of Messrs. Boyce, Prentice and Shepard, who acted as judges, the first 
prize was given to E. S. Bottom, of Norwich, who spoke ‘‘ Webster’s 
Reply to Hayne ;” the second to C. N. Fowler, Lima, Ill., who spake 
“Hayne’s Speech ;” the third to V. H. Metcalf, Utica, N. Y., who 
spoke “ Ivry.”” Prof. Weir will begin, Feb. 5, and continue on suc- 

















cessive Wednesday evenings, his course of six lectures on the “‘ Principles 
and Means of Art,” which called forth much commendation in Brook- 
lyn. Tickets for the course, $2. 





The new Scientific building is 
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nearly done. If the Record can be believed, Prof. Tyndall deserves 


to be held in everlasting remembrance by all Yale men. He has placed, 
according to the Record, $15,000 in the hands of a committee for the 
support of one or two young men desirous of pursuing science as a pro- 
fession; $500 he gives to the Yale Scientific Club to found a prize in 
the Scientific School, to be called the Tyndall prize; besides giving 
$1500 to the Y. M. C. A. of Washington. 


S. S. Ss. MEMORABILIA. 
Boating. 


Boating matters are, at present, in a very unpromising condition, 
Although at the close of last term there appeared to be a determination 
on the part of the members of the Undine Boat Club to have a crew 
chosen and organized at the beginning of the term, still no measures 
have, as yet, been taken to accomplish these ends. This negligence can 
scarcely be occasioned by the want of men or money, for there are men 
in the School who have shown themselves to be good oars, and we have 
no reason to think that they will be less willing now to enter actively 
into the duties of boating than they have been heretofore. As to the 
money required, a committee was appointed last term to collect an 
amount necessary for the purchase of a shell, and we have not heard 
that any especial difficulty was experienced in obtaining subscriptions, 
as far as they were solicited. It is evident that a crew should be selected 
and put in training at once. The Freshmen crew have been earnestly 
at work for some time, and a new shell has already been ordered for 
their use. 


Sheffield Debating Club. 


This organization is still in a flourishing condition, although the inter 
est in its success is not as great as we should desire, or as it really deserves 
At the last meeting, in December, the following question was discussed : 
“* Has the Negro or the Indian received the greater injustice from the 
American People?” Both the decision of the chair as to the debate, 
and the vote of the assembly, favored the idea that the negro has re- 
ceived the worst treatment. The subject for debate on Wednesday 
evening, Jan. 29, was as follows: Resolved, that the hope of reward is 
a greater incitement to scholastic effort than the fear of punishment. 


Lectures. 


The Sunday evening lectures of this term were commenced by Dr. 
Harris, who spoke in an interesting manner of some good and evil 
effects which American institutions have produced, especially upon the 
minds of the young. On Jan. 26, Prof. Brewer continued his lecture 
of last term, in regard to the effects of Science on Religion. Prof. 
Sumner delivered an interesting and instructive discourse, Jan. 12, upon 
“« The Solidarity of the Human Race.” In a rapid and masterly man- 
ner, he showed how strong and_perfect the union is which exists between 
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individuals, races and nations, no matter how far they may be removed 
from each other by distance, customs, creed or color. The lectures, 
thus far, have been well attended, and the pains taken by the instructors 
to render them interesting and instructive have not been without suc- 
cess. The hour of meeting is 6} o’clock, P. M. 


The Appropriation. 


Considerable excitement was occasioned in the college world, and 
especially among Scientifics, by a newspaper statement that a bill grant- 
ing $625,000 to the Scientific School had passed the House and was 
now before the Senate. Upon examining the facts, however, it was 
found that the said bill was only an amendment to a bill, already passed, 
for the endowment of Agricultural Colleges. This amendment, which 
has passed the Senate and not the House, proposes to appropriate to 
each State and Territory in which such colleges have been, or may be, 
within five years of the passage of the act, the proceeds arising from the 
sale of 500,000 acres of public lands, supposed to be worth $1.25 per 
acre, the amount given to each State and Territory being regulated 
by the act. Although we cannot expect it to pass the House of Rep- 
resentatives very soon, yet, whenever it is, we are sure that whatever 
portion is allotted to this Department, will produce a rich and abundant 
Scientific, if not an Agricultural, harvest. 


Items. 


Seniors have had their pictures taken. Senior Dynamics have been 
invited by Mayor Lewis to visit the Wheel Factory. The Junior Engi 
neers have handed in their maps. Many of the maps are quite handsome. 

Dec. 14, the Junior Chemical students examined from g A. M. to 6 
P. M. Dinner of coffee, sausages, crackers and cheese furnished in the 
Laboratory free of charge. Jan., 1873. Junior Selects and Engi- 
neers have taken up Astronomy. Sheffield Glee Club have resumed 
their musical instruction under Prof. Wheeler. Choral Union dis- 
continued. Freshman had his trunk stolen, but recovered it again 
with the clothes considerably damaged. The Juniors have a new 
French instructor. Thirteen Freshmen have a stand for last term 
above 3.25. Prof. Walker has commenced to perform his duties. 
He is now instructing the Senior Selects in Political Economy. Senior 
Selects are also studying ‘‘ How Crops Grow,” under Prof. Johnson, 
and attend Prof. Brewer’s lectures on Stock Breeding. Rockwell, 
73, and W. E. Smith, ’73, in town for a few days. Burt, ’73, will 
accompany the Boundary Survey as Zoologist. The Freshmen are 
having Elocution under Prof. Bailey. Prof. Tyndall and his assist- 
ant, Mr. Cottrell, visited the Scientific School. Prof. Tyndall expects 
to take with him to England one of the machines invented by Prof. 
Lyman to illustrate the rotary theory of wave motion. The Fresh- 
men have appointed a committee to select a class cane. The Gov- 
erning Board gave a supper at the New Haven House, Jan. 23, in 
honor of Prof. Tyndall, and the next evening Prof. Lyman gave him a 
reception at his house. 
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EDITOR’S TABLE. 


The publishing business in this country is paralyzed. Only three books, 
or rather only two books, have been issued since the middle of December 
last, and these are so uninviting that we could not make up our mind to read 
them. One is by the irrepressible John S.C. Abbott, and purports to be a his- 
tory of Miles Standish, the Puritan captain. (New York: Dodd & Mead; 
New Haven: Judd & White.) The other is a thin volume, containing thirty- 
one pages of reading matter and sixteen pages of advertisements, the read- 
ing matter being by “ Carleton,” and devoted to the great Boston fire. (Bos- 
ton: Shepard & Gill ; New Haven: H. H. Peck.) Then we have just discov- 
ered by a circuitous process that Mr. Chas. R. Coan has had in his store 
for an unknown length of time a novel published by Osgood & Co., and enti- 
tled Edith Mildmay’s Follies, which, although conspicuously directed to us, 
he did not know what to do with. We find no fault, however, for we have no 
desire to make Miss Mildmay’s acquaintance. The Atlantic Almanac, which 
has come to us through Richmond, is worth all the rest of the stuff put to 
gether. Mr. Chatfield presented us last term with another copy of Four 
Years at Yale, which we cordially commend to all who have not read it. 

Luckily the college press has been as hard at work as ever. Our table, so 
destitute of books, is hidden beneath a pile of these interesting periodicals. 
The severe reproof administered by the Vassar Miscellany to such of their male 
contemporaries as are in the habit of poking fun at their exchanges, and the 
meek submission with which the Harvard Advocate has bowed its head in 
acknowledgment of its fault, are alike unable to restrain us from picking 
out and commenting upon such choice morsels as meet our eye. Of course, 
our readers will understand that this is not done in a spirit of supercilious- 
ness. It would be easy to point out excellent things in our exchanges, if 
there seemed to be any use in doing so. Perhaps, in order to show how 
sincerely humble our disposition is, we cannot do better than start off with a 
quotation from a storyin 4ppleton’s Monthly. Somebody asks somebody else 
from what college he was graduated, and this is how his question is an- 
swered : 

“* Vale, of course. That is the only college worth mentioning,’ said the 
graduate, with that air of calm superiority which the New Haven A/ma Mater 
knows so well how to bestow upon her children.” 

We make no attempt to refute this crusher, but in justice to our college it 
ought to be said that the name of the man who gives us such a character is 
Constance Fenimore Woolson. 

An alumnus of the Wesleyan University, in a communication to the Metho- 
dist Advocate, pours forth loyalty to his A/ma Mater, as follows : 

“Wesleyan University boasts a larger percentage of distinguished Alumni 
than any other Methodist College ; yes, than any college, Methodist or other- 
wise.” 

That is a large boast and we cannot help feeling a trifle amused at the way 
its author tries to make it good: 

‘“‘ Of her graduates, thirty-two are now presidents or professors in American 
colleges. Even the great Northwestern is dependent upon ‘the Little Univer- 
sity at Middletown’ for two of her professors, and for the man who gave it 
the reputation it has,—Dr. E. O. Haven. Middletown has furnished the 
Christian Advocate, Zion's Herald, and other journals, both religious and secu- 
lar, with their present able editors. She has given to Methodism Bishops 
Baker, Andrews and Haven of the North, and Bishop Keener of the Church 
South. While she has supplied other colleges with presidents and professors, 
every member of her faculty is her own son, with the exception of one who 
was a member of the faculty when the institution was founded.” 

Evidently this alumnus has a peculiar notion of distinction. A professor- 
ship in an “American college” does not necessarily imply transcendent 
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ability ; a position on the religious press does not always confer fame ; and a 
man may even be a Bishop without attracting or deserving any great atten- 
tion. That is not saying anything against the episcopacy, either. 

The Atoms of the Harvard Advocate are sadly degenerate. The department 
has become a receptacle for bad puns, which we read with a sigh that human 
ingenuity can fall so low. Now, we rejoice in being capable of better things. 
The treasurer of our board, exasperated by the manner in which the weekly 
sheets have from time to time feloniously appropriated and exhibited to an 
admiring public divers of his unpremeditated puns, conundrums, and such 
like jeux-d’ esprit, thus getting to themselves great glory from the luster of his 
wit, came to feel that the reputation of his own organ required that he should 
go those weeklies one better for her special benefit. So one afternoon of last 
week he shut himself in his room and neither ate, drank, nor walked abroad, 
until he came forth bearing the following : 

Why is eaves-dropping like indigestion ? 

Ans.—Because each can be attributed to mean spies. (Do you see it?) Lest 
he should be accused of plagiarism, he explains that the suggestion did come 
from abroad, but that the practical application was furnished by his individual 
experience. 

Alma-Matric is the heading of a column in the Westminster Monthly. It is 
sad, but then we have the authority of the London Spectator that somebody not 
born out West supposed omniéi was the plural of omnibus, and that even the 
London Times called the female hippopotamus in the Zoological Gardens a 
hippopotama. 

The Judiana Student prints a poem, in twelve verses, which in its way is 


superior to anything we have ever read. Our readers must have a specimen 
of it: 


DOOMED TO DIE. 
BY FRED HINER. 


To-morrow I am doom’d to die, mother, 
To-morrow I must hang, 
That scaffold, ah! it haunts my soul ; 
I see that vulgar gang, 
With gaping mouths and longing eye 
Watching when I’ll drop and die. 


To-morrow I am doom’d to die, mother, 
For what I never done. 

It makes my spirit proud grow weak 
To think my race is run. 

To think the innocent must die 

To silence that bloodthirsty—cry. 


* * * * * 


To-morrow I am doom’d to die, mother, 
For the Jury said I kill’d; 

And I must on the scaffold die, 
Because the Jury will’d. 

I'd rather work a thousand years 

In dungeon home than mount those stairs. 


To-morrow I am doom’d to die, mother, 
Why won’t they grant me life ? 

I swear it was not human blood 
That stained that cursed knife. 

It was not human blood, I swear, 

It was not me, I was not there. 


29 
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We do not know what we have done that we should receive a copy of 
Woodhull and Claflin’s Weekly, containing Victoria’s supposed Boston speech, 
It is interesting, though. We learn from an article on Moral Cowardice that 
during her imprisonment this persecuted champion of Woman’s Rights has 
been visited semi-daily by George Francis Train, a man who “towers head 
and shoulders above any of his calumniators ;” who is “an egotist, but of that 
rare type which comes from a knowledge of his own powers, and without 
which he would be unfit to enact the réle that lies before him in the coming 
revolution ;” also that she has enjoyed high communion with one Laura 
Cuppy Smith, who is represented as “‘ pure-minded, sympathetic and lovely, 
with a soul as unsullied as the snow before it rests upon mother earth,” and 
much else to the same effect. Mrs. Woodhull is playing the trampled victim 
of injustice with great success. 

The Vassar Miscellany has appeared again, and is as good as ever. Weare 
especially delighted with the description of the properties of the Vassar 
dramatic society: ‘“‘The magnificent velvet mantle of the Knight was an 
overskirt fastened around the neck instead of around the waist, and looped 
high on one shoulder with a cast-off slipper-buckle. ‘The blue silk curtains 
with silver lilies’ (we 4ave heard them so described) were paper-cambric 
screen-covers with silver-paper nondescripts pasted over them. They have 
served as hangings for the walls of every palace; pinned over an old um- 
brella, they have made a canopy for the King of Spain; they were Onora’s 
window-curtain; and on one occasion, turned wrong side out, formed the 
river upon which the funeral-barge of Elaine went floating down to Lancelot ;” 
and more of the same sort. 

The goodly pile of our exchanges having been examined, we fell asleep 
and dreamed a dream. And in sleep we were still looking over magazines 
and papers; and it befell that we took up a little sheet, seemingly of mixed 
college origin; and as we read it we came to a notice of the February Lir.; 
and, lo, the paper was the Yale Record. The notice ran somewhat as follows: 
“The editor of the present month, like his immediate predecessor, gives us 
a piece of literary criticism. His sentiments are good, and his estimate of 
George Eliot only a trifle exaggerated. The long quotations form the best 
part of the article. It does seem a little strange to hear a lady called an 
author ;” and so on to the extent of acolumnor more. The next paper taken 
up was the Yale Courant, with a notice covering the first page. It discoursed 
after this fashion: ‘The last edition of our superannuated enemy might have 
been worse. The opening article offends us by its Sabbath School tone, but is 
up to the average level of such productions. * * * We notice with pleasure 
that the severe but deserved criticism of the CouRANT has succeeded in sup- 
pressing the department of Book Notices.” The rest of this stuff, with which 
our contemporary pads its columns whenever it gets a chance, since it has to 
do with the efforts of our contributors, we forbear to quote. After all, it is a 
comfortable thought that the ancient institution which we serve is as vital as 
ever, in spite of what ephemeral weeklies may say to the contrary. We extend 
our hand to the members of the newly elected board. Delightful and honor- 
able duties—especially those of the Lit. supper—await them. For ourself 
we sigh that our work is done. We bid farewell, a long farewell, to appear- 
ance in print, to the careful selection of the fittest from among manuscripts 
pouring in upon us, to the sweet uses of criticism from the Courant and Record, 
and to our affectionate regard for such as have not yet received our signature 
on the little slips of memorabilia we are so glad to distribute. F. B. T. 
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